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Eeare alectele development 
in the world. The General 
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pe wera. energy generated by water power 
has grown to be one of our greatest natural 
resources—and we have only begun to reach its 
possibilities. It mines and refines our ores, turns the 
wheels of industry, drives our street cars and lights 
our cities and towns. The power obtained from 
Nature saves many million tons of coal every year. 


At first the field of its utilization was limited by the 
distance electricity could be transported. But soon 
research and engineering skill pointed the way to 
larger and better electrical apparatus necessary for 
high-voltage transmission. Then ingenious devices 
were invented to insure protection against lightning, 
short-circuits, etc., which cause damage and interrupt 
the service. And now all over the country a network 
of wires begins to appear, carrying the magic power. 
The General Electric Company, with its many years’ 
experience, has played a great part in hydro-electric 
development. By successfully co-ordinating the in- 
ventive genius of the company and its engineering 
and manufacturing abilities, it has accomplished 
some of the greatest achievements in the production 
and application of electrical energy. 

The old mill wheel of yesterday has gone. Today the 
forces of immense volumes of water are harnessed 
and sent miles away to supply the needs of industry 
and business and the comforts of the home. 
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EDITORIAL 


Enthusiastic letters from the members of 
the National Club who have gone to Wash- 
ington and enjoyed the 
The National privileges of the Club 
Club House continue to reach 
the secretary’s desk. “Why, 
I saved on this one visit a good deal more 
than my membership fee,” writes one mem- 
ber in a tone of pleased surprise; “and the 
place is charming!” 
The testimonials pile up and yet the non- 
resident membership campaign lags. If the 


project is to be a success, not only finan- 


cially but as a national and international 
undertaking of the whole Association, we 
must have a much larger number of non- 
resident members. The successful launch- 
ing of the Club has been in very large 
measure due to the interest and efforts of a 
comparatively small number of individuals, 
many of whom were not previously mem- 
bers of the Association. Had we had to 
await the slow response of our own mem- 
bers it is much to be feared that the 
whole project would have “died a-borning;” 
and yet the Association gets the credit and 
profits by the prestige which the Club brings. 

Some branches, however, and some in- 
dividuals have done spjendid work. The 
Kansas City branch unquestionably carries 
off the honors for activity in the member- 
ship campaign. The following report has 
come in: 

“Non-resident membership in the Wash- 
ington Club is becoming a talking point in 
the Kansas City Branch, which numbers 
three hundred and forty members. The sub- 
ject has been presented at three general 


meetings by the national membership chair- 
man, the national finance chairman, and the 
local membership chairman, with a generous 
distribution of circulars and clippings. A 
more intensive presentation of the subject 
has been given at two special meetings of 
the Club House membership committee of 
the Branch, which consists of forty members, 
representing forty colleges. The Kansas City 
Star has presented the subject to the public 
twice, once with an excellent illustration of 
the Club House. The Smith Club and the 
Wellesley Club have heard an address about 
the Club House at their separate meetings. 

“It is the duty of each one of the forty 
members of the membership committee not 
only to see personally every one from her 
college in the Branch but to write to her 
college registrar for a list of all women 
eligible throughout this part of the country. 
The Kansas University member is going to 
Lawrence to talk up the subject there; the 
Missouri University member is writing to the 
small towns hereabout. One of our slogans 
is ‘Join the Club yourself and get anothér 
member outside the Branch.’ 

“Another way that eligible women are be- 
ing reached is through the Pan-Hellenic 
Association. ‘Two of its officers are on the 
membership committee and are introducing 
the Club House through the fourteen sor- 
orities represented in the Pan-Hellenic Asso- 
ciation. 

“As a result non-resident memberships are 
beginning to come in. The Knox and Bryn 
Mawr members of the Branch have joined 
one hundred per cent; and others from 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Kansas, Michigan, 
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Oberlin, Trinity, and Wells have also joined. 
But this is merely a first installment. We 
hope to add materially to this serial in a later 
News Letter.” 

If we could get such work as that from 
every branch—yes, from half the branches— 
in the Association we should soon roll up 
a non-resident membership that would assure 
the permanent success of the undertaking. 
Every member of the Association has re- 
ceived the special Club House Bulletin, con- 
taining the membership application blank. 
Won’t you either fill it out yourself and send 
it in to the Treasurer with your five dollars 
or get someone else to use it? 


Those who were present at the meeting 
of the Council in Cleveland will remember 
_ ae that it was reported there 
or erican that a rumor was abroad 
sae ig Pll that the Society for Amer- 
sities replies ican Fellowships in French 
Universities, which awards each year a con- 
siderable number of the most desirable 
fellowships available in this country, had 
decided to exclude women from considera- 
tion in making its awards. The Council 
directed the chairman of our Committee on 
Fellowships to make inquiry of the Secre- 
tary of the Society as to the authenticity 
of this report and ordered that a protest be 
sent to the Society if it should be found 
that such a policy had been adopted. 

In reply to an inquiry on the subject the 
Secretary of the Society wrote as follows: 

“I am glad to say that the Society for 
American Fellowships in French Universities 
has no intention of barring women from 
candidacy for its fellowships. One woman 
was appointed in the first eight awards 
made last October, and two in the recent 
award of fifteen. 

“The Society is uniting with the American 
Field Servivce and in the revised Announce- 
ment to be issued shortly it is stated that 
the fellowships are open “to competent grad- 
uates of universities.” To this is added as a 
footnote the statement that 

“There is not at present in existence a 
system of scholarships open for national 


competition among men desiring to study in 
French Universities. Since a large number 
of fellowships are offered by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, and since the 
French Government awards about thirty 
scholarships, administered by the Association 
of American Colleges, all of these available 
only for women, the preference in awarding 
the American Field Service Fellowships will, 
other things being equal, continue for seme 
time to be given to men. It is hoped, how- 
ever, as soon as funds are added for that 
special purpose, either by women’s colleges 
or by others interested in the education of 
women, that the number of fellowships avail- 
able for women will be increased.’ 

“It is not, therefore, intended to exclude 
women. Up to the present the great ma- 
jority of applications from women have been 
in the field of French, a few in history and 
economics, and none, so far as I recall, in 
the sciences.” 

In reply to this statement the chairman 
of our Committee on Fellowships wrote as 
follows: 

“It seems to me that your statement in 
regard to the A. C. A. Fellowships in the 
footnote of your new Announcement may be 
misleading as to the number. If you consult 
our announcement you will see that the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship and 
the Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship are 
both for research and would not be awarded 
for study in a university, as the Ph. D. 
degree is required of candidates for these 
fellowships. We wish them to do indepen- 
dent research. To be sure this might be, 
and usually is, carried on in connection with 
the libraries or laboratories of educational 
institutions, but the purpose is not quite 
that of the fellowships of the Society for 
American Fellowships in French Universities. 

“Our requirements for the Anna C. 
Brackett Memorial Fellowship and the Julia 
C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship are such 
that the holders would not be eligible for the 
Normal Schools in France. This cuts them 
out from study in France practically, since 
these are fellowships for teachers. 

“The Gamma Phi Beta Social Service 
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Fellowship, awarded in alternate years, 
would not ordinarily be used in France, as 
the opportunities in this line there are not 
so well adapted for its purpose as at the 
London School of Economics, for example. 
I do not mean to imply that the fellow 
could not go to France, but she probably 
would not select that country. 

“This leaves only two fellowships awarded 
by our Association—namely, the A. C. A. 
European Fellowship, and the Boston 
Alumnae Fellowship, usually awarded only 
every other year—that would be available 
for study in French universities and that 
would be similar in effect to those offered 
by your Society. This means, as the matter 
stands now, at the most only two women 
could do graduate work in the French Uni- 
versities holding our fellowships. The Wo- 
man’s Education Association Fellowship 
might be avaliable according to the terms 
of their announcement. Further these are 
for only $750, $500, and $500 respectively.” 

As for the fellowships and scholarships 
offered by the French Government to Amer- 
ican women, none of them is for study in 
the French universities. For the year 1920- 
21 there are offered four fellowships in the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres; three 
scholarships at the Ecole Normale de St. 
Germain-en-Laye; and nineteen scholarships 
at lycées in Paris, Caen, and Tours. It 
should be noted that the nineteen lycée 
scholarships are for undergraduate study 
and the other seven are for teachers, 

In closing her letter to the secretary of 
the Society Miss Maltby writes: “May I 
state that I sympathize entirely with your 
wish to open you fellowships to students who 
wish training in other fields than the modern 
languages. While we need better teachers 
of French in America, yet it would be most 
unfortunate for the purposes of your fellow- 
ships to award largely in the line of prepara- 
tion for teaching French. Our Committee 
on Fellowships has also been very conser- 
vative about this matter. So until women 
apply, offering as their major subjects 
sciences and other difficult subjects, I quite 
approve of your declining to award them 


fellowships. But when they do, and if they 
are well qualified in a difficult field, please 
do not turn a deaf ear to them.” 

Following this correspondence between 
Miss Maltby and Dr. Kandel, the Secretary 
of the Society, the executive secretary of 
our Association wrote to Dr. Kandel, saying 
that the Council had asked that a protest 
be sent against any arbitrary exclusion of 
women and added: 

“Our Association does not ask for any 
stated division of these awards between men 
and women; it only asks that in general, 
awards be made on the basis of academic 
and personal qualifications of the applicants, 
regardless of sex. The Association might 
even be willing to admit that the Society 
might on occasion be justified in awarding 
a fellowship in a certain department to a 
man rather than a woman, even though 
his academic qualifications might be some- 
what inferior to hers, on the ground that 
under existing social conditions he would 
be able to make a more widely known use 
of his knowledge; but it does not believe 
that in the long run the purposes for which 
these fellowships were created will be really 
furthered by an arbitrary exclusion of 
women from their benefits. 

“The chairman of our Committee on Fel- 
lowships has sent me a copy of your reply 
to an inquiry from one of our large uni- 
versities saying that your society has had 
no intention of barring women from can- 
didacy and quoting the statement of policy 
to be issued shortly in your revised An- 
nouncement. While you are mistaken, as 
our chairman has already pointed out, in 
supposing that our fellowships and the 
French scholarships available for women al- 
ready provide for them an oppertunity com- 
parable to that provided by your fellowships 
and therefore constitute a valid reason for 
giving the preference to men in making your 
awards, we are relieved to learn that there 
is no intention of arbitrarily excluding 
women merely on the ground of sex.” 

To this the Secretary replied: “I was 
glad to gather from the last paragraph of 
your letter that you now understand that 
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there is to be no sex discrimination in the 
award of the American Field Service Fel- 
lowships for French Universities, the new 
name of the organization. Since writing 
my letter to Miss Maltby, I have seen M. 
Champenois and Professor Cunliffe and we 
hope to devise some method of cooperation 
in making the awards.” 

So the matter stands. 


How many of our branches are cooperat- 
ing with the American Library Association 
in its enlarged post-war 
ae >> program? The appeal of 
larged pro- its work during the great 
gram struggle reached many of 
us and some of our branches cooperated 
extensively and most effectively. To have 
distributed more than seven million books 
to the men in uniform; to have supplied 
with books the discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in the Public Health Service 
hospitals; to have attended to the book 
wants of the coast guards and the light- 
house keepers; to have provided reading 
matter of various kinds for the discharged 
soldiers through a “by-mail” service for those 
who do not have access to libraries; and to 
have increased the supply of books for 
blinded soldiers—that is a record to be proud 
of: but the work which the Association pro- 
poses under its post-war program is no less 
worth while and no less urgently needed. 

The program calls for a fund of two 
million dollars which is to be so apportioned 
as to carry on the work for three years. 
There will be no intensive drive or “passing 
of the hat” to procure this sum. It will be 
raised by libraries and library trustees from 
the friends of libraries. When it is raised it 
will be used to make life richer and more 
meaningful for many. 

Part of it will go to bring, in their own 
languages, to some at least of the six mil- 
lion new Americans who cannot read English, 
as many as possible of the best books treat- 
ing of American ideals, aims, and traditions, 
in order that they may from the outset of 
their residence here have an opportunity of 
understanding the real America. Part of it 


will go toward securing the establishment in 
industrial plants, factories, and large com- 
mercial establishments throughout the country 
of technical libraries, in order that the em- 
ployees may be given every opportunity and 
encouragement to increase their efficiency. 
Part of it will be used in the endeavor to 
induce every state in the Union to enact a 
county library law, so that dwellers in even 
the most sparsely settled rural community 
can obtain good books at frequent intervals. 
Although the tax for this service is small, 
usually not more than one mill, only one 
fifth of the counties in the United States 
have within their borders any library of five 
thousand volumes or more, and more than 
sixty millions of our people are without 
access to good books. Finally, part of it— 
let us hope no small part of it—will go 
toward greatly increasing the supply of 
books in the Standard Braille type for the 
seventy-five thousand blind persons in the 
United States. 

What ‘is your community doing and what 
can you do to help? Ask your local 
librarian. 


May we suggest a bargain sale of life 
memberships. Even college women are human 
enough to love a bargain. 
Life As you will see when 
Membership the minutes of the Cleve- 
land meeting are published 
in the next issue, an amendment is proposed 
for the next convention increasing the life 
membership to fifty dollars. While it may 
not reach that sum when the convention 
comes to deal with the amendment, it is prac- 
tically certain that the cost of life member- 
ships will be increased. Now is a good time 
to buy. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


And while we are dealing with this sub- 
ject of membership, may we make another 
suggestion. We believe that 
all of our branches could 
conduct a spring and sum- 
mer membership campaign 
with advantage to the branch and to the 
Association as a whole. We are disposed 
to forget that our fiscal year begins with 


Spring 
Membership 
Campaign 
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the first of June because in nearly all cases 
the branch activity ceases about that time 
and does not revive until October or No- 
vember. Two of our Kansas branches have 
written, however, that their meetings are to 
go on during the summer and one of our 
California branches always holds a picnic— 
a very important occasion—sometime during 
the summer. We believe that practically all 
of our branches could do a great service 
to the Association and incidentally to them- 


selves, if they would undertake to find al 
the new graduates who will soon be return- 
ing from the colleges, hold at least one 
summer meeting—probably entirely social in 
character—especially for them, and get them 
to join the Association at once, either as a 
member of the branch or, if they do not 
expect to be at home in the fall as a general 
member. In that way much could be done 
to turn this stream of youthful energy at 
once into the work of the Association. 


A STUDY OF FAMILIES IN THREE GENERATIONS 


A Report of an Investigation Carried on Under the Direction of Amy Hewes, 
Professor of Economics, Mt. Holyoke College 


In recent literature on the population of 
the United States the failure of the native 
American stock to maintain itself is des- 
pairingly described. The statistics are said 
to be an “indictment against the morals of 
Americans of today,” who it is claimed, 
exemplify the Malthusian doctrine in an 
even more sorry spectacle than is exhibited 
in France. The native stock “is rapidly 
dwindling to mere nothingness while the 
triumphant immigrants are submerging it by 
sheer force of their greater virility as 
revealed by their much higher birth rates.* 

The families of undergraduates at Mount 
Holyoke College are representatives of na- 
tive American stock. A recent study of the 
nativity of students shows less than one per 
cent foreign born, and 82 per cent native 
born of native parents. They represent, 
moreover, the educated classes whose leader- 
ship is threatened in a country where the 
population has on the average, attended 
school for only six years,** and where 25 
per cent of the emergency army of over 
4,000,000 were found to be illiterate.*** 

It is believed that a study of the families 
of these students yields some fair indica- 
tion as to the extent to which this native 


* Decadence of the Native American Stock, by 
Frederick S$. Crum, Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 14, p. 220. 

*U. S. Commissioner of Education, Report 1916, 
eo t+? 6, Table 4. —- i. 
rom res compi e 
branch of the —., Stal, 4 
World, Dec. 9, 1919. 


statistics 
quoted in the N. 


white educated strand in the population is 
in fact thinning out, and affords a basis for 
conjecture as to its numerical importance in 
the future. Accordingly, in the autumn of 
1919 such an inquiry was undertaken by 
the students in the course in statistics at 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Figure J 


Average Size of Pamilies in Three 
Generations According to Number of Children. 
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The entire student body was interviewed 
to secure information regarding the size 


for women a generation ago probably ac 
count for the small proportion (10 per cent) 


and composition of the families of which 
the students are representatives in the pres- 
ent generation. The students were asked to 
secure confirmation by the families at home 
of data regarding number and sex of all 
children of their own mothers, of their 
grandmothers, and of their great grand- 
mothers on the maternal side. Information 
sufficient for tabulation in one or all of 
the points covered by the inquiry was se- 
cured from 750 students. In a comparison 
of the size of families in three generations, 
those schedules which showed that the 
mother had not yet reached the age ef 45 
were omitted in order that completed families 
might be compared. The total for this 
tabulation finally comprised 620 families in 
each generation. : , 
The group selected was confined to the 3 ! 4\, 
maternal line in the second and third 3 
generations in order to secure comparable e ; ff : ‘\ 
material. In as much as women students if 
were the basis of selection in the present 
generation, families composed solely of boys 
and childless unions were excluded. By 
confining the study to one line, the same 
number of families was obtained in each 
generation. 


. . Y 10 
The following schedule was used: . 3 * > 6 
Number of children in each family 
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Figure II 
Percentages of 620 Pamilies in Three Generationa 
According to Number of Children 
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Number of Girls 
Children Bo 
Total 


Age of mother at marriage ................ pereeereerreeseseacccdevecereesscescssoescecs 
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Economics & Sociology, Course 19, Mount Holyoke College, Nov. 1919 
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No table is presented for the college at- of mothers for whom college education was 





tendance of the mothers on account of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the collegiate rank 
of the institutions attended by the mothers at 
the time when they were students. The far 
smaller opportunities for college education 


recorded. 

The decrease in the average size of fami- 
lies is graphically shown in Figure I. 
The average family of the grandmothers 
generation is 6.19, of the mother’s 5.09, and 
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of the student’s own 3.15. The decrease be- 
tween the two younger generations is no- 
tably greater than that between the mother’s 
and the grandmother’s. If a similar de- 
crease should take place for another two 


generations, the average number of children 
would be less than one! 

Table I and Fig. II show a marked differ- 
ence in the character of the distribution in 
the student’s generation as contrasted with 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF SIZE OF 620 FAMILIES IN THREE GENERATIONS 


Number of 
Children in each 


Student’s 
Family 


Generation 
Number Per Cent 
99 16.0 
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113 
46 
32 
15 


24.2 
18.2 
74 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Pee PER MOTHER ACCORDING TO AGE OF 
OTHER AT MARRIAGE 


Number 
of 
Mothers 
634 


Age of 
Mother at 
Marriage 
Total 

20 and 
under 
21 
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Average Number 
of children 
per mother 

3.17 


Number 
of 
Children 
2001 
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the two older oties with greater dispersion. 
In the student’s generation nearly half (48.7 
per cent) had either two or three children. 
The families of each of these groups pre- 
dominated to a greater extent in the stu- 
dent’s generation (24.5 and 242 per cent) 
than the families of any size in either 
of the other two generations. The family 
which was most characteristic in the mother’s 
generation was that of four children (15.2 
per cent) and in the grandmother’s that of 
five children (13.5 per cent). There were 
some large families in all generations but 
they predominated to a greater extent in the 
older generations, each of which had one 
family of 15 children, while the grand- 
mother’s generation had five with 14 children. 

The tendency toward larger families in the 
cases of the mothers who married at earlier 
ages is shown in Table II. This tendency 
is clearly indicated by the fact that the 
mothers who married before reaching the 
age of 21 had the largest families (showing 
an average of 4.20 children) while the num- 
ber of children per mother decreases at a 
fairly regular rate as the age of the mother 
at marriage advances. 


TABLE III 


Per cent of Classes 1911-1918 Married 
before 1920 * 


Class Per cent Number of years 
Married since graduation 

1911 41.4 8 

1912 38.0 7 

1913 31.5 6 

1914 28.5 5 

1915 27.9 4 

1916 18.8 3 

1917 12.6 2 

1918 5.9 1 


A forecast of the size of families in the 
coming generation of children of college 
graduates must take into consideration the 
probable age of mothers at marriage. The 
average of the students included in the 
present study as computed for the date of 
their graduation is as follows: 

* Data secured from unpublished records F the 

oly 


office of the Alumnae Secretary of Mount oke 
College. 


Class Age at graduation 

1920 22.2 

1921 22.1 

1922 21.9 

1923 21.9 
Unless the interval between graduation 


and marriage is shorter in their cases than 
in those of graduates of recent years, as 
shown in Table V, seven-eights of them 
will still be unmarried when the average 
age of the class reaches 2414, the average age 
at marriage of their mothers. 

It should be noted that after the class of 
1911 had been out of college for eight years 
less than half (41.4 per cent) of its mem- 
bers had married. 


Summary and Conclusions 

Unquestionably the marked tendency of 
the native population to smaller families in 
each succeeding generation is reflected in 
the group considered, even though the fami- 
lies studied included none without children. 
The average number of children in the fami- 
lies of the present generation was found to 
be slightly in excess of three (3.15) which 
is only a little more than half of the average 
number of children in the grandmother’s 
generation (6.19). 

The later marriages in the present gen- 
eration may be expected to show the same 
tendency toward smaller families which 
such marriages have shown in other studies 
of this kind,* and which the later marriages 
in this study exhibit. The very slight ten- 
dency toward an earlier age at graduation, 
seen at present, may result in a correspond- 
ingly earlier average age at marriage than in 
the case of preceding classes, but probably 
not to a degree to affect in any appreciable 
way the average number of children. 

It must be frankly admitted that the 
results of the study show that the college 


*It has been contended by Dr. Mary Roberts 
Smith that the college woman poston her mar- 
riage not only longer than did her mother, but al- 
so about two years longer than her non-college- 
—~ relatives and frien in her own generation. 

r. Smith made a study of two such groups and 
showed that in spite of the two years postpone- 
ment, the college woman studied bore a_ slightly 
larger number of children in proportion to the num- 
ber of years of married life. It is, therefore, not 
safe to assume that because of her deferred mar- 
riage the college woman will sacrifice to her ambi- 
tions her “unselfish acceptance of the duties of 
(ete —_— Roberts Smith, Statistics of Col- 
ege and Non-College Women blications of the 
American Statis. Ass., Vol. Vil, pp. 5 
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students of today come of an element of the 
population which is now reproducing itself 
very slowly. Any leadership which their 
offspring may attain through inherent quali- 
ties of the stock will necessarily be in the 
face of their own numerical inferiority. 
The college women themselves do not 
appear to feel any particular responsibility 
for their group in the matter of larger 
families. It is doubtful whether many of 
them have given the matter serious con- 
sideration. An indication of the lessening 
interest in the line of descent which appears 
to accompany the decreasing size of families 
was noted in the slight information possessed 
by the students about the families of their 
own ancestors. In a surprising number of 
instances they did not know the number 
of their mother’s brothers and sisters, and 
it was the exception when they were able to 
give without assistance from home the com- 
position of the grandmother’s family. 


However effective a purely personal and 
patriotic appeal might be in awakening 
Americans of the older stock to a complete 
realization of the menace in the sharpness 
of the decline of its birth rate, such realiza- 
tion might do little to increase the size of 
families unless it brought into play the 
powerful factors in the economic conditions 
of the country, which are beyond individual 
control. France has recognized this by di- 
recting the new Council of Natality* to ex- 
amine measures which may increase the birth 
rate and “protect large families” by a con- 
sideration not only of remedies of a “moral 
nature” but by giving attention also to those 
which are “national and economic.” The 
different birth rates of England and France, 
for instance, have been largely explained by 
the different operation of the laws of 
succession which have made in the one case 
for the perpetuation of large estates, and 
in the other for the division of property 
in each generation. Similarly the steadily 
declining birth rate in this country is held 
to be not unconnected with the disappear- 
ance of free land and the effect of this on 
the standard of living possible. 

To a very large extent it may be assumed 


. Retabtiahed as a division of the Ministry by a 
Decree of January 27, 1920. 


that the most general cause of late marriages 
and small families (even where the mar- 
riages are early) is to be found in the 
emphasis put upon a higher standard of 
living and the conditions which make in- 
creased effort necessary to realize it. In- 
cluded in this higher standard of living is 
the cost of education itself. It is more 
customary than formerly to send children 
to college and to lengthen the period of 
study by a professional training. The pro- 
gram for shortening the college course by a 
year does not gain headway rapidly. 


It is possible that the economic position 
of the married woman may change in such 
a way as to affect the size of the family. 
The standard of living may sometimes be 
maintained by use of the professional train- 
ing of the woman for further income earning 
after marriage. Examination of the Alum- 
nae records of colleges for women shows 
that instances of this are not as uncommon 
today as formerly. In spite of formidable 
opposition in social tradition the continua- 
tion of professional life by married women, 
at least on a part time basis, may be 
expected to occur more frequently as modern 
living arrangements make for the release 
of time formerly devoted to household cares. 
If the married college-bred woman of the 
future contributes her earnings to the sup- 
port of the family as frequently as the wife 
of the wage earner of today, it is possible 
that her marriage may take place almost 
as early as that of the woman in industry 


and that she may have nearly as many 
children. 


It should not be forgotten that differences 
in the rate of increase of the foreign and 
native stock become less as the standard of 
living of the former also rises. The con- 
siderations of social welfare which are basic 
in Americanization programs lead to meas- 
ures which aim to hasten the adoption of 
higher standards by the alien. The very 
same considerations applied to the general 
population probably lead as directly to the 
encouragement of moderate sized families 
in which full educational opportunities and 
good living conditions for every child are 
possible, rather than larger families in which 
the opportunities are curtailed. 
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OPPORTUNITIES AND SALARIES OF WOMEN IN THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION IN NEBRASKA 


On the recommendation of the national 
organization of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae the Lincoln branch decided to in- 
vestigate the opportunities for promotion 
and the salaries of women in the teach- 
ing profession in Nebraska. The members 
of the committee appointed to make this 
investigation were Mrs. Maurice Deutsch, 
chairman, Mrs. Ralph Moseley, Miss Mattie 
Cook Ellis, Miss Annetta Sprung, Mrs. 
George Abel. The committee decided on the 
following points as a basis of investigation: 
(1) How far women have succeeded in 
entering supervisory positions, (2) Number 
of women employed as compared with the 
number of men, (3) Salaries of women as 
compared with salaries of men, (4) Degrees 
held by women as compared with those 
held by men, (5) Opportunities for ad- 
vancement, (6) Executive positions held by 
women, (7) Basis for promotion (as ser- 
vice, degrees, personal magnetism, success). 
The investigation covered the State Uni- 
versity, Doane College and Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, three state normal schools, 
county superintendencies, twenty-six  rep- 
resentative high schools, and six representa- 
tive grade schools. 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


In the State University there are 272 
men and 53 women on the _ instructional 
staff. Of the 93 holding the title of pro- 
fessor 6 are women. Thirty-five hundred 
dollars (first paid in 1919) has been the 
highest salary paid to women and $2000 
(first paid in 1919) the lowest, while $4000 
was the highest salary paid to men in 1919. 
Prior to April 1, 1920, the average salary 
of the women professors was $2566, as 
compared with $2652, the average of both 
men and women. Until 1919 the average 
salary of women was much lower, the 
minimum for the title of professor being 
$1600. 


Among the 49 associate professors there 


are 11 women. Three thousand dollars has 
been the highest salary paid to women and 
$1200 the lowest, while $3200 has been the 
highest salary paid to men. The average 
salary of women has been $1830 as com- 
pared to $2007 the average of both men 
and women. It is interesting to note here 
that only one woman professor (and this not 
till 1919) has been receiving more than the 
men associate professors who received $3000. 

Of the 62 assistant professors, 12 are 
women. The highest salary paid to women 
has been $2200 and the lowest $900, while 
the highest salary paid to men has been 
$2800. The average paid to women has been 
$1333 compared to $1778 the average paid 
to men and women. 

Up to this time there has been no regular 
scale of increase in the salary schedule, and 
no established policy governing increases. 
Degrees or experience or publications seem 
to have played a very small part in deter- 
mining salaries. The law of supply and de- 
mand seems to have been in some measure 
the determining factor. This may account 
for the comparatively high salaries paid in 
the college of agriculture. 

There has been a tendency in the past 
five years to replace women on the faculty 
by men. In the years 1915-1916 there were 
295 on the instructional staff of the faculty, 
68 of whom were women. In the fall of 
1919 there were 328 members of the faculty 
of whom only 53 were women. During the 
first semester 1919-1920 there were 1568 
girls registered at the University. Since the 
State University is expected to afford to its 
young women opportunities at least approxi- 
mately equal to those afforded to its young 
men, it would seem desirable to have more 
first class women instructors. Most of the 
young women students come from _ small 
towns. They have an infinite number of 
problems which the dean of women cannot 
be expected to handle alone. The coopera- 
tion of an adequate number of women in- 
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structors is needed if the interests of the 
girls are to be looked out for. 

A new schedule of salaries went into 
effect April 1. This schedule more nearly 
equalizes the salaries paid to men and to 
women instructors. It does not, however, 
give much recognition to advanced work, 
or to advanced degrees. This new schedule 
makes the maximum salary of the 87 men 
professors $4200 and the minimum $2000. 
The maximum salary of the 6 women pro- 
fessors is $4000 and the minimum $3000. 
Among the 39 associate professors who 
are men the maximum salary is $3500 and 
the minimum $2000. The maximum salary 
of the 11 women holding this title is $2500, 
and the minimum $1700. The maximum 
salary of the 50 men holding the title of 
assistant professor is $3000 and the minimum 
$1600. The maximum salary of women assis- 
tant professors is $2800 and the minimum 
is $1300. It is noteworthy that the maximum 
salary of a woman assistant professor is 
higher than that of a woman associate 
professor! 

It is expected that after September, 1920 
no one will be made a full professor at a 
salary less than $3500, an associate professor 
at less than $3000, or an assistant professor 
at less than $2500. This naturally will work 
an injustice to some instructors who are 
paid far below these minima at present, 
unless some further adjustments are made 
in their salaries. 


SMALLER COLLEGES 


At the Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
University Place, there are 11 men and 10 
women on the instructional staff. The 
highest salary paid to men is $2200 and to 
women $2100. The average salary for men 
is about $1755, while that of women is 
$1250. Eight of the men hold the M. A. 
degree, and three the A. B. degree. Four 
women hold the M. A. degree, and five the 
A. B. degree. It is expected that there will 
be an increase next year of $300 for the 
men and $200 for the women. Length of 
service, and degrees have not played an 
important part in fixing salaries. Personality 


and general usefulness to the school, and 
research work have received some recogni- 
tion. 

At Doane College, Crete, Nebraska, there 
are six men and one woman who hold the 
title of professor, two men and five women 
instructors, three men and three women 
assistants. The average salary for women 
is $1090, for men $1625. One woman holds 
the degree of Ph. D., one M. A., and three 
A. B. Of the men, six hold the M. A. 
degree and two the A. B. degree. Pro- 
motion is reported to depend upon degrees, 
length of service, and successful work. It 
is said that “opportunities for advancement 
into administrative positions are open to 
men and women equally, with the natural 
exceptions and limitations resulting from 
sex.” 

NORMAL SCHOOLS " 

The normal schools of the state located 
at Chadron, Kearney, Peru, and Wayne are 
under the same board of management, so 
that the statistics from these schools have 
been combined, with exception of the Wayne 
Normal from which no report was received. 

The total number of women instructors is 
62 and of men instructors 38. The average 
salary for women is $1677, and for men 
$2533. Of the men instructors two have 
the Ph. D. degree, 9 the M, A. degree, 22 
the A. B. degree. Of the women 8 have the 
M. A. degree and 36 the A. B. degree or 
its equivalent. Women have been advanced 
to executive positions in the same degree 
as men. In general it was found that there 
was no difference between the quality of the 
work done by the men and by the women. 
The basis of promotion has been “success” 
or “personal magnetism.” Degrees or length 
of service have not been given much con- 
sideration. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


In this state there are 58 women who are 
county superintendents of education and 34 
men. The highest salary paid a woman is 
$2500 while the highest salary paid to a 
man is $2400. The minimum woman’s sal- 
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ary is $720 and the minimum man’s salary 
$1300. The average salary for women is 
$1677 and for men $1986. It would seem 
that there is an opening for trained women 
in this work. The state laws, however, 
should require candidates for this position to 
hold at least a normal school certificate. 
At present there is almost no requirement 
as to professional training. The salaries 
should be made adequate and election to 
the position should be taken out of politics. 
There seems to be a promising field of 
work here for college women to open up. 


um. HIGH SCHOOLS 


ase 


Questionnaires were sent to 15 of the 
larger towns of the state in order to find out 
to what extent women are occupying ad- 
ministrative positions in high schools, how 
their salaries compare with those paid to 
men, and also how the salaries of women 
class room teachers compare with those of 
men teachers. Answers were received from 
the following tewns: Holdrege, McCook, 
Nebraska City, Falls City, Columbus, Nor- 
folk, Kearney, Hastings, Beatrice, Grand 
Island, Lincoln, Omaha. From these ques- 
tionnaires it was found that the average 
salary for men principals, (excluding Lin- 
coln and Omaha) is $2037, for women $1500, 
a difference of $537. In twelve towns of 
smaller size—Alliance, Aurora, Auburn, 
Broken Bow, Chadron, North Platte, Seward, 


Superior, University Place, York, Scottsbluff, 
Town Omaha Lincoln Hastings 
Population 250,000 85,000 15,000 

lwrit- 7 man. 3 man. 
No. of men ing tr. tr. 
lphys. 2phys. 2 phys. 
ed. ed. ed. 
No. of 
women 860 270 50 
Highest 2500 1500 1600 
salary 
Lowest 1000 1000 900 
Salary 
Average 4750 1250 1250 
salary 
Highest 
degree held 15B.A. 2M.A. 3 B.A. 
by women 40 B.A. 


Crete—six principalships are held by men 
and six by women. The average salary 
paid to men is $1784, while that paid to 
women is $1161, a difference of $623. The 
average salary paid to men class room 
teachers in the larger towns is $1460, and 
to women $1140. That is, the women re- 
ceive on an average $320 less than the 
men. In Omaha it is reported that there 
is no difference between the salaries paid 
to men and to women. The maximum for 
next year will be $2250 and the minimum 
$1250. In Lincoln the average salary of 
the men teachers is $1745 while that of 
the 66 women teachers is $1200. There does 
not seem to be much difference in high 
schools between the degrees held by men 
and by women. All the principals in the 
larger towns hold the A. B. degree. 
GRADE SCH@OLS 

In dealing with the problem of the op- 
portunities for women who teach in the 
grade schools of Nebraska a study was 
made of the school system of Omaha, 
Lincoln, Hastings, Beatrice, Fairbury, and 
University Place, on the assumption that these 
systems, arbitrarily chosen, would possibly 
represent types of schools similar in size, 
and would reflect correctly the conditions 
under which grade teachers, as a whole, 
work in this state. 

The following table gives a comparison of 


salaries in the school systems mentioned 
above: 
Beatrice Fairbury Uni. Place 
10,000 8, 4,500 
¥Y% time 5 part 
man. tr. time 
man. tr. 
phys. ed. 
45 26 17 
927.50 812.50 855 
787.50 745 765 
1600 prin. 
857.50 778.7 810 
4B.A. 
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Generally speaking, there are no men 
teachers employed in grade work in the 
state. Women have a monopoly of the 
opportunities; they need not compete with 
men. The only opportunities for advance- 
ment open to grade teachers are that they 
may be made principals or supervisors. 

The superintendents of two of the schools 
studied feel that the position of a grade 
teacher should carry such dignity and com- 
mensurate recompense that being a grade 
teacher should be a goal, an end in itself. 
A good second grade teacher for instance 
could, therefore, hope for advancement by 
being made a second grade teacher in a 
larger school. Two superintendents con- 
sider only the time element and the pro- 
fessional trainmg of the teacher with the 
idea that her personality must be such as 
to merit her place on the staff. Four su- 
perintendents hold the teacher’s individual 
qualifications to be most important, believing 
that a good teacher, no matter how long 
she has taught, may not be a good admin- 
istrator. Her executive ability and efficiency 
as a teacher should be the criteria upon 
which promotion is based. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


It has been the policy of the National 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae to use 
its influence to interest trained women in 
other professions than teaching. Since the 
present shortage of teachers has arisen, 
the question has been repeatedly asked, 
“Can the A. C. A. consistently continue its 
policy of urging trained women to take up 
other lines of work?” The present study 
of the salaries and opportunities for women 
in the teaching profession in Nebraska was 
made with the view of trying to answer 
this question. Women in secondary school 
work are everywhere humiliated by being 
accused of driving men from the teaching 
Profession by underbidding them. Since the 
average salary paid te women is about $500 
less than that paid to men in the teaching 
profession in this state, the women seem 
to be confronted by the alternative of leaving 
the profession for some other line of -work 


where they will not “underbid,” or of hav- 
ing “equal work, equal pay” legislation en- 
acted. The Lincoln branch recommends to 
the national organization that it continue its 
policy of placing trained women in other 
professions—even in the face of the present 
crisis—believing that if women are to cease 
to underbid men, the law of supply and 
demand must make it necessary to give 
them equal pay for equal work. Otherwise 
the organization should recommend that the 
A. C. A. branches work for equal work, 
equal pay legislation in all states where 
there are no such laws. 

The Lincoln branch of the A. C. A. also 
endorses the Smith-Towner bill, creating a 
federal secretary of education. It is believed 
that government aid is urgently needed in 
the present educational crisis. 

The Lincoln branch also recommends that, 
in case women in this state are fully 
enfranchised, the university alumnae en- 
deavor to secure two women members of 
the board of regents. Because of the large 
number of young women attending the State 
University, the presence of women on the 
board of regents is desirable, just as women 
are now generally recognized as necessary 
on city boards of education. 

Finally, the Lincoln branch recommends 
that the A. C. A. make a special study of 
the county superintendents of Nebraska, 
with the view of seeking desirable legislation 
that will raise the educational qualifications 
necessary for the position, and the salaries 
attached thereto. County Superintendencies 
would afford additional administrative op- 
portunities of a desirable character to the 
women in the teaching profession. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUES WANTED 
FOR PERU 


Trade Commissioner Carlton Jackson, at 
Lima, Peru, suggests that American uni- 
versities and schools send catalogues to his 
office for the information of people in Peru 
who are interested in American educational 
work. 
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PLANS FOR COOPERATIVE SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Professor Lucile Eaves, Simmons College 


Co-operative, social-economic research, for 
which there is an imperative demand at the 
present time, and for which women with 
college training are peculiarly well-fitted, 
might well be adopted as the distinctive 
service of the Collegiate Alumnae. The 
war has disrupted our old social and eco- 
nomic conditions. In every civilized nation 
there is a restless conviction that great 
changes are impending, but the Russian 
method of transition to a new social order 
would bring hideous suffering to countries 
having a greater degree of urbanization and 
less experience with communal living. Evo- 
lution rather than revolution is their normal 
method of change. For over a_ century, 
Royal Commission of investigation have 
paved the way for important new legislation 
in Great Britain, and the enthusiasm with 
which American communities of all sizes 
and degrees of culture undertake “social 
surveys” indicates that we are equally dis- 
posed to diagnose carefully our social mala- 
dies before applying remedies. Such people 
will never climb over the starved and 
murdered bodies of fellow citizens to a new 
social order, but will remedy gradually their 
social injustice by intelligent legislation 
based on thorough knowledge. 

The heavy expense of scientific research 
has led European scholars to turn in des- 
pair to the United States with the demand 
that our generously supported learned bodies 
take up the task of continuing the investi- 
gations necessary to human progress. Our 
National Research Council responded prompt- 
ly to this demand and already substantial 
progress has been made in planning and 
financing research in the natural sciences. 
In the absence of adequate public support, 
it is proposed to organize in a more effec- 
tive and economical way the scattered re- 
sources of our numerous institutions of 
higher learning. Many of them have fine 
laboratories fully equipped for the most 
technical forms of research, but for lack 


of effective organization the work of their 
professors and students often fails to achieve 
substantial results. It is proposed to enlist 
these resources for voluntary co-operation 
in investigation of problems whose solution 
will protect life or promote industry. 

Much greater difficulties must be over- 
come before an effective organization for 
promoting humanistic studies can be achieved. 
When carried on with paid assistance, the 
cost of such investigations climbs quickly 
to tens or even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Yet extensive field work, or obser- 
vation of sosial phenomena as they develop 
under varying conditions of human living, 
is an indispensable part of social research. 
Even the great financial resources available 
in the United States are entirely inadequate 
to meet the present imperative need for this, 
the most expensive of all scientific activities, 
without an extensive use of voluntary assis- 
tance. Efforts are now being made to or- 
ganize workers interested in the _ social 
sciencies. Delegates from thirteen national 
societies met in Boston in September, 1919, 
and formed the “Council of Learned Socie- 
ties Devoted to Humanistic Studies.” This 
Council will elect the United States rep- 
resentatives in the recently organized Union 
Academique, which is an international group 
devoted to the promotion of research in the 
social sciences. Committees in the various 
national societies are now considering ways 
in which investigations undertaken by their 
members may be given greater scope and 
effectiveness. 

The nation-wide co-operative investigations 
which will constitute an important part of the 
research activities of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society will offer the various local 
branches of the Collegiate Alumnae oppor- 
tunities to make important contributions to 
the scientific research necessary for the 
solution of the social and economic problems 
of the present crisis. The plan of enlist- 
ing groups of students in many colleges in 
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the study of the same topic was proposed 
about seven years ago. The late Charles R. 
Henderson, who was the chairman of the 
research committee of the Sociological So- 
ciety, corresponded with professors in a 
number of universities for the purpose of 
interesting them in a co-operative study. 
Prof. Henderson’s failing health and un- 
timely death cut short this interesting ex- 
periment. The present need for effective 
and economical plans for research has led 
to a revival of these earlier efforts to pro- 
mote properly supervised local investigations, 
the results of which could be gathered into a 
final report dealing with conditions in many 
sections of the country, and supplying a 
sound foundation for constructive programs. 
The next issues of the American Journal of 
Sociology will give opportunities for a free 
discussion of the methods of enlisting the 
general directors, of selecting subjects, of 
distributing uniform questionnaires and of 
providing for the publication of the results 
of these co-operative investigations. 

At the recent Chicago meeting of the 
Sociological Society, the present writer, who 
has been a member both of its earlier and 
of the more recently organized research com- 
mittees, was authorized to try the experiment 
of conducting during the coming year a 
co-operative investigation of a subject to be 
selected in consultation with other members 
of the research committee. It was decided 
to enlist groups of college women in an in- 
vestigation of the means by which self- 
supporting women may provide for their 
old age. This subject is of peculiar interest 
to women college graduates since about half 
of them do not marry, and the majority of 
those who remain unmarried are economic- 
ally independent. While many contribute 
generously to the support of relatives older 
than themselves, there are but few who 
establish claims on the younger generation. 
The needs of old age must be met by the 
savings and investments of the working 
period. The business and professional wo- 
man with less training than the college 
graduate usually has a smaller earning ca- 
pacity, with which she must supply the same 


family and personal economic necessities. 
The need of giving careful consideration to 
plans by which women of superior training 
and earning capacity may provide for their 
old age is more urgent in European coun- 
tries than in the United States, as fie war 
has deprived many women of the assistance 
of their male relatives and swept away past 
accummulations of property. 

Intelligent women who have already solved, 
or are in process of solving, this problem 
are the persons best able to advise their less 
resourceful sisters. No doubt hundreds or 
even thousands of such women would will- 
ingly contribute to the effort to promote a 
great pooling of experiences which would 
supply inspiration and information for the 
rapidly multiplying number of women who 
wish to win for themselves a comfortable 
and independent old age. 

The sad aspects of this subject must be 
presented also to the general public and to 
women who should be stimulated to efforts 
at self-protection. The despairing cry of a 
woman who wrote approving the efforts to 
deal with this subject is being echoed every 
day by thousands of sensitive, self-respecting 
women. After twenty-two years of school 
teaching, during which she earned salaries 
ranging from five hundred to six hundred 
and fifty dollars, her health failed and she 
found herself facing invalidity and old age 
for which no provision had been made. Her 
letter closes with the pathetic questions, 
“Who is there that has the heart to face the 
misery and poverty of old age? Who is 
there to waken daily to the worry of it all?” 

The Collegiate Alumnae may well begin 
an effort to meet the demands that America 
lead in social research by co-operating in 
this study which will be fruitful in results 
beneficial to self-supporting college grad- 
uates and to women of similar social and 
economic outlook in all parts of the civilized 
world. Uniform questionnaries and direc- 
tions to field workers will be supplied at the 
cost of publication. Questions will be an- 
swered by the general director of the inves- 
tigation or by the sociology professors of 
the nearest university. The results of the 
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investigations may be published first in local 
papers and will then be embodied in the 
final report prepared by the general director. 

Participation in these investigations may be 
the means by which some members of the 
Collegiate Alumnae reveal peculiar fitness for 
the investigation of humanistic subjects. The 
Research Department of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston is 
looking for such college graduates. Three 
five-hundred-dollar fellowships are awarded 
each year in order to enable them to come 
to Boston for the professional training which 
admits them to positions suited to persons 
with their talents. Success in dealing with 
some phase of this co-operative study will 
have much weight in determining the choice 
of candidates who are awarded these fellow- 
ships. 


Details of the general plans for cooperative 
research and of the special study proposed 
as the first undertaking of this kind were 
presented at the Cleveland meeting of coum 
sellors of the Collegiate Alumnae. A resolu- 
tion was passed recommending the organiza- 
tion of research committees in the branches, 
so that members who would like to make 
use of their training in this form of social 
service may have an opportunity to do so 
under experienced guidance. Our fellow- 
ships enable a few women to gratify their 
desire to explore new fields of knowledge. 
Scholars are coming to a realization of the 
fact that intensive, individualistic research is 
not more important than the comprehensive, 
co-operative investigations. The latter un- 
dertakings may give stimulating opportuni- 
ties to hundreds of our members. 


REPORT OF THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


The one hundred or more deans of women 
attending the conference in connection with 
the National Education Association in Cleve- 
land in February found themselves wrestling 
with problems old and new. It was evident 
from the discussion following a paper on 
“Problems of the Dean’s Office” by Mrs. 
Jordan of Ann Arbor, that colleges and uni- 
versities having women enrolled feel the 
need of a dean of women, although they 
vary greatly in assigning her duties and her 
rank in the faculty. One of the chief prob- 
lems of the office seemed to be to find days 
long enough for conference with students, 
with officials of the college and alumnae 
and with others over questions of scholarship, 
of housing, of employment, of entrance 
credits, of office organization and the many 
problems of the policies and the welfare 
of the university. 

Discussion of a paper on “Problems of the 
Curriculum” by Miss Johnston of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri met with more approval 


in its advocacy of emphasis upon the purely 
academic and scientific subjects than did 
later suggestions of the addition of technical 
and vocational subjects to the course. Some 
present seemed to think the two lines of 
work mutually exclusive. 

The social life of the students seems to 
cause some anxiety for deans. To adjust 
the number of student activities so that 
the social powers of each student may be 
exercised but not over-exercised; to regulate 
activities so that they may be brought within 
the limits of propriety and health; to secure 
ample protective chaperonage and the right 
student attitude toward it, were subjects dis- 
cussed after a paper read by Miss Simrall 
of the University of Kentucky on “Problems 
Relating to the Social Life of College 
Women.” 

More and more attention is being paid 
to the health of college women. Systematic 
exercise as @ requirement for a degree, 
physical and medical examination of every 
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student in the college, assignments of rest 
periods and corrective exercises for the 
physically inferior, reference to specialists for 
respiratory obstructions, and encouragement 
in the use of the college infirmary when 
slightly sub-normal in health were points 
brought out in a paper on “Problems of 
Student Health” read by Miss Palmer of 
Vassar. Miss Pierce of New York State 
College for Teachers reported the inter- 
national conference of women physicians 
recently held in New York. 

The problems of student government were 
discussed by Miss Kerr of Milwaukee- 
Downer College and later, the underlying 
principles of democracy were pointed out 
by Miss White of Cornell. Miss Kerr gave 
reasons for and against student self-govern- 
ment but voiced her strong approval of it 
provided it rested upon the bases of educa- 
tion, cooperation of students and faculty, 
friendliness—the faculty members advisers 
and not supervisors—and relation to the 
outside world. Miss White warned against 
substituting for democracy a benevolent des- 
potism on the one hand or mob-rule on the 
other. She called attention to the great 
power for good in democracy if the force 
is harnessed and guided by an authority 
which the students have had a voice in 
creating. 

Two committees of importance 
pointed at the business meeting: a Com- 
mittee on cooperation with the Woman’s 
Foundation of Health, recently created by 
the national women’s organizations with 
Miss Agnes Wells, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana, 
Chairman, and Miss Anne D. Blitz, Miss 
Anna E. Pierce, Miss Jean C. Palmer, and 
Miss Harriet Dalton as members. A second 
committee on Relationships with National 
Movements for Women in Education was 
appointed, Miss Mary Ross Potter, Dean of 
Women, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, being made Chairman, and 
Miss Louise Nardin, Mrs. Ellis Phillips, 
Miss Ada Comstock, and Miss Lulu Wirt, 
members, 


were ap- 


The officers elected for the next year are: 
President—Miss Mina Kerr 
Dean of Milwaukee-Downer College 
Vice-President~Miss Georgia White 
Adviser of Women, Cornell University 
Secretary—Miss Katherine Alvord 
Dean of Women, De Pauw University, 
Greencastle Indiana 
Treasurer—Miss Florence L. Richards 
Dean of Women, Winona State Normal 
School Winona, Minnesota. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FELLOW- 
SHIP AWARDS FOR THE YEAR 
1920-21 


The A, C. A. Committee on Fellowships 
announces the following awards. 


The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship is 
awarded to Dr. Helen M. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Missouri A. B. 1907, A. M. 1908, 
University of Wisconsin Ph. D. 1912. She 
has specialized in the classics, modern lan- 
guages and Sanskrit. From 1916-18 she did 
research at Johns Hopkins University in 
Sanskrit, archaeology and Latin, and in 
1917-18 was a Fellow by courtesy in 
Sanskrit at Johns Hopkins. She has made a 
translation from the original Sanskrit of the 
Rauhineyacaritra, which is considered an im- 
portant contribution in Indology. She plans 
to go to India for access to manuscripts 
necessary for work which she has under- 
taken. 

The Sarah Berliner Fellowship is awarded 
to Miss Helene Connet, Goucher College, 
A. B. 1915. She expects to receive the 
Ph. D. degree at Johns Hopkins this June, 
with Physiology as her major subject. She 
has held the Goucher College Scholarship at 
the Marine Biological Station at Woods 
Hole, and the Goucher College Fellowships 
at Johns Hopkins University, 1915-17. She 
has assisted in research at the Pharmacolog- 
ical Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William Salant. She has been 
assistant in the Department of Physiology at 
Johns Hopkins University since September, 
1918. Miss Connet has been fortunate in hav- 
ing had opportunity for research work since 
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her senior year in Goucher College when she 
assisted Dr. Jessie L. King in a physiological 
research. She has published four papers in 
collaboration with physiologists and phy- 
siological chemists. 

The A. C. A. European Fellowship is 
awarded to Miss Margaret Buchanan, who 
is a candidate for the Ph, D. degree at 
Bryn Mawr with mathematics as her major 
subject, and physics as a minor. She will 
have her dissertation for the doctor’s degree 
well in hand by June. Miss Buchanan will 
be the President M. Carey Thomas European 
Fellow as well, since conditions made it im- 
possible for her to use this Fellowship last 
year when it was awarded her. She has the 
A. B. degree from the University of West 
Virginia 1906 and has held a scholarship one 
year and this year the Resident Fellowship in 
Mathematics at Bryn Mawr. She has had 
signal success in teaching mathematics and 
will return to the Department of Mathematics 
of the University of West Virginia upon 
her return from her year’s study in Europe. 

The Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellow- 
ship is awarded to Miss Elmira Lodor, 
teacher in the Science Department and now 
educational and vocational adviser in the 
Kensington High School in Philadelphia. 
From the University of Pennsylvania she 
has the degrees of B. S. in Education 1915, 
A. M. 1916, and is now a candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree. In 1918-19 and the summer 
of 1919 she studied and carried on research 
at the University of Chicago on a psycholog- 
ical problem. In 1917-18 and 1919-20 she 
was engaged on a_ second problem in 
psychology giving a foundation for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance for which she 
is admirably fitted by her thorough scientific 
training and her success in teaching. She 
will use the fellowship for further psycholo- 
gical research and the completion of the 
requirements for the doctor’s degree. 

The Latin-American Fellowship is awarded 
to Miss Virginia Alvarez who completes her 
course at the Woman’s Medical College this 
June. We are granting her the Fellowship 
for the fourth time that she may serve her 
interneship in a hospital and be able to be- 


come a licensed physician. She would not 
have the experience which she needs nor 
the standing among medical men without 
this service as an interne. As we anticipate 
a very successful career for Miss Alvarez, 
we are keen to give her every opportunity 
to render maximum service to her country. 
The Boston Alumnae Fellowship is 
awarded to Miss Myra M. Sampson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Zodlogy at Smith College. 
Miss Sampson has the Ph. B. from Brown 
University 1909, University of Michigan A. 
M. 1914, and is now a candidate for the 
Ph. D. degree there. Miss Sampson has 
carried on a number of researches in 
Zodlogy at Woods Hole, Marine Biological 
Laboratory, and at the University of Michi- 
gan. She proposes to complete the work 
for her doctor’s degree next year with re- 
search at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, and at Monterey, California. 
Marcaret E. Marrny, 
Chairman. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO FURTHER 

THE INTERESTS OF THE INTER- 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN 


1. To emphasize the desirability of grad- 
uate study in other countries in the interests 
of education and peace. 

2. To influence colleges to open to foreign 
graduates such fellowships and studentships 
as may be already established. 

3. To influence colleges and universities to 
found studentships and fellowships open to 
foreign graduates. 

4. To collect money for the foundation of 
studentships and fellowships to be held 
abroad. 

5. To collate information concerning sum- 
mer courses in American universities. 

6. To secure information concerning oppor- 
tunities of attendance at summer courses in 
foreign universities open to Americans. 

7. To secure information as to conferences 
of educational, scientific, and other learned 
societies open to American visitors. 
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8. To secure the cooperation of college 
and university clubs in acting as centers for 
hospitality to foreign students. 

9. To bring foreign university women visit- 
ing this country into association with Amer- 
ican college women. 

10. To support the establishment of club 
houses in other countries which shall act as 
the headquarters of the International Fed- 
eration of University-Women whenever 
necessary. 

11. To secure opportunities for the ex- 
change of foreign teachers in secondary 
schools. 


12. To make certain that the schools, col- 
leges and universities in your vicinity un- 
derstand the projects of the International 
Federation of University Women and make 
use of its opportunities and facilities when- 
ever possible. 

13. To be sure that your college and your 
alumnae association is fully informed of the 
project. 

14. To attend the first meeting of the In- 
ternational Federation of University Women 
in London, July 12th, 1920. 


AMONG THE BRANCHES 


The Women’s University Club of Los 
Angeles acquires new members monthly 
and has become one of the most cosmo- 
politan of college clubs, numbering mem- 
bers from all sections of the country. One 
of our most distinguished members is Mrs. 
Susan Dorsey, the newly elected city super- 
intendent of schools of Los Angeles, and 
Vice President of the N. E. A. Mrs. Dorsey 
is a Vassar graduate, but all clubs of 
university women throughout the United 
States will feel this honor conferred upon 
her a signal honor for all college women. 

A card has been issued to every member 
with the following brief questionnaire to 
be used as a guide in committee forming, 
as well as in deciding the nature of pro- 
grams. 

1. Occupation. If teaching, where. 

2. Could you give some time to Club 
services occasionally? 

3. What committee work in the Club would 
interest you? 

4. In what public work are you actively 
interested ? 

5. Writing or original work? 

These cards are returned to the secretary, 


who has discovered much talent from which 
she plans to remove the bushel hitherto 
hiding it. 

The Vocational Bureau has placed many 
well-trained college women in numerous 
good positions. As there is no agency fee 
charged, this service has been meritorious 
for both employer and employee, and has 
had the full confidence of both that the 
best interests are served. 

The public platform of the Club has been 
a medium of presenting many civic needs 
since the war-work, such as donations of 
clothing and shoes to a Home Bureau 
which looks after a working section of the 
city, salvage for the Childrens’ Hospital, 
and support of orthopedic work for crippled 
children. 

Dr. C. L. Lowman, who presented this 
phase of modern surgery and muscle build- 
ing, illustrated it with a group of his child 
patients. These children were suffering from 
lack of muscular growth in arm, leg, or foot, 
due to spinal meningitis, or had a congenital 
defect of bone formation in the foot. By 
this process of building up and re-shaping 
the bone and muscle, an almost normal 
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service can be assured, the children can 
take their places with other children in their 
school and social life, and they do not be- 
come adult cripples. 

Our club believes in lending a hand to all 
such movements for civic betterment and 
individual happiness. We are to support a 
campaign for an orthopedic hospital-school. 

We do not want it felt that distance lessens 
our interest in the projected Washington 
Club house membership, and if Pullman 
and rail rates could only be lowered instead 
of raised, we’re sure more westerners would 
be induced to take out membership. At 
present we have our club membership as a 
nucleus. 


The Tulsa Branch grows so fast that 
it is impossible to keep up with it. Start- 
ing with fifteen members last year, it 
numbered in March seventy-five paid up 
members and others still coming in. Already 
it has offered scholarship prizes for women 
at Kendall College. It has sponsored the 
presentation of Madame Borguy Hammer in 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, and it reports every 
meeting of the Branch as more interesting 
and successful than the last. 


The San Jose Branch does not believe 
in hearsay, second hand information, or 
guess work. True to its training it demands 
facts before proceeding to action. Its slogan 
this year is “Know Your Own Community” 
and under its auspices Professor Cottrell 
of Stanford has been giving a series of 
lectures and conducting a survey of con- 
ditions in the city. At its request the 
Tuberculosis Society has promised to make 
a survey of the tuberculosis situation and 
the State Health Committee of the General 
health conditions. In conjunction with the 
Chamber of Commerce a housing survey 
is also being planned. 

For one meeting the Branch invited Mrs. 
Gifford of the University of California to 
speak on the physical and psychic causes of 


speech defects and so much interest was 
aroused that the State Normal School at 
San Jose has asked Mrs. Gifford to give 
a series of lectures and demonstrations in 
this field for the benefit of the hundreds 
of prospective teachers in that institution. 


The request in this column in the Jan- 
uary JourNaAL for information about Plays 
that our branches might find it possible to 
produce has brought two responses. One is 
from Professor Getrude Buck of Vassar 
College, who calls attention to the plays that 
may be obtained from the Workshop Bureau 
of Plays, Vassar College. These are in 
general one act plays with a royalty of five 
dollars for a single production, this sum 
to be divided equally between the writer and 
the Workshop. The Workshop issues a 
leaflet describing the plays and any of them 
will be sent for examination on request. 

The other reply was from Mrs, Chris- 
tina H. Baker, wife of Professor Baker of 
Harvard, who writes that Brentano’s, Fifth 
Ave., N. Y., publish four little volumes of 
one-act plays, as produced by the Harvard 
Dramatic Club and by the Forty-seven 
Workshop, written by the pupils of Pro- 
fessor Baker at Harvard and Radcliffe. 
They may also be obtained from the Harvard 
Cooperative Society, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 

The Topeka Branch also reports that it 
has given two plays since its organization. 
Both were parts of the entertainment at 
“silver teas.” Last fall they gave “Oh, for a 
Wife” by Mrs. Hearty Earle Brown Nelson, 
a member of the Branch; and a short time 
ago some of their members presented “Joint 
Owners in Spain,” by Alice Brown. The 
latter play is owned by the Little Theatre 
and the cost for the privilege of giving it 
is five dollars. Both productions require 
only four or five women characters. 


The Pueblo Branch reports that one of 
the most interesting meetings of the year 
was devoted to the housing problem in 
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Pueblo and neighboring mining towns. The 
meeting was addressed by the director of 
welfare work of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. As a result the housing 
situation became a live issue to others than 
merely the members of the housing com- 
mittee. The committee has undertaken the 
work of establishing a rooms registry bur- 
eau to house unemployed girls. The work 
includes the visiting and classifying of all 
rooms in the city which are offered for 
rent to girls. 

The chairman of the vocational guidance 
committee of the Pueblo Branch, Miss Lulu 
Pinger, is the official adviser of girls in the 
high school. The committee has provided 
for vocational talks each month in both the 
city high schools by women in various 
professional fields, each outlining the require- 
ments and opportunities for women in her 
profession. 


The New Haven Branch, which always 
devotes its February meeting to review and 
discussion of the leading books of the 
year, this year added a new feature in an 
account of recent books for children. The 
speaker on this subject is a college graduate 
who is in charge of the Juvenile Department 
of the Public Library. An exhibit of the 
books discussed gave added interest. 

The Branch is also reviving this year a 
custom, interrupted by the war, of giving a 
play or group of playlets in January and 
a Shakespeare play out of doors in June. 
The Branch entertains its friends on these 
occasions. 


The November meeting of the North- 
field Branch was a community gathering 
of the women of the town and of the rural 
districts. The speaker of the occasion was 
Miss Benton, Dean of women at Carleton 
College, who told in an informal and ex- 
tremely interesting way of her experiences 
in France and later as an official represen- 
tative of the Y. W. C. A. in Red Cross 
work in Lithuania. 


So far this year the Northfield Branch has 
made but one effort toward raising money 
and this took the form of a Café Chantant. 
To those branches which have not worked 
out similar ideas the branch strongly recom- 
mends this form of entertainment for bring- 
ing excellent financial results. 


The werk of the Milwaukee Branch is 
going forward more vigorously than ever 
before as a result of the opening of the new 
Club House. The rooms of the house have 
been furnished by the alumnae of the 
different colleges. Active committees are at 
work on Americanization, public health, 
education, social service, the status of women 
in industry and the professions, scholarships, 
and the “On to College” movement, 


The Spokane Branch is one of those 
which have tried successfully the plan of 
having a monthly luncheon preceding each 
meeting. One meeting was given over to a 
musicale, every number on the program being 
given by an A. C. A. member. The proceeds 
from the annual play—The Piper, by Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody—will go to the sup- 
port of the summer camp for tired mothers 
and their children for which the branch 
did such excellent work last year. 


The Huron, (South Dakota) Branch, 
precedes its monthly meeting with a supper 
at the home of one of its members. The 
members have come to know each other 
well and the attendance is excellent. The 
chief interest this year has centered in the 
raising of a scholarship to be established in 
Huron College, beginning in the fall. The 
branch is also supporting a French orphan. 


The most important work of the St. 
Louis Branch this year has been done 
under the Committee on Vocational Guid- 
ance. Talks on vocational opportunity have 
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been prepared by volunteer speakers, to- 
gether with a bibliography of the subject 
and it has been announced to the congress 
of Mothers’ Clubs that these speakers will 
be available for their meetings. In spite of 
the fact that this work was begun after 
many club programs were complete, calls 
are coming in and the work will be con- 
tinued next year, in the effort to impress 
the parents with the need for more educa- 
tion for their children. The Committee has 
also been providing vocational informa- 
tion for the girls of Washington University 
and of Harris Teachers College. 

The St. Louis Branch is one of those 
that had the privilege of entertaining Dr. 
Ida Smedley McLean, one of our British 
visitors, and they write that her charm- 
ing personality constituted a most effective 
argument for the establishment of closer 
international relations. 


The Omaha Branch reports highly suc- 
cessful meetings. They are held once a 
month at one of the hotels and consist of a 
luncheon, followed by a short business meet- 
ing and a lecture on some interesting and 
timely subject. Several times they have 
taken advantage of the presence in the city 
of interesting persons, such as Mme. Petrova 
or Oscar Wilder Craik, promoter of the 
small folk theatre. Dr. Olga Stastny and 
several other members of the Branch who 
have worked overseas in canteen or Red 
Cross work, have given accounts of their 
experiences, 

The work of the Branch is done through 
committees, or sections,—namely, the Amer- 
icanization section, the Domestic Education 
section, the Drama section, and the Book 
Review section. The teacher members of the 
Americanization section conduct night school 
for foreign mothers. Other members make 
friendly visits to the homes. One domestic 
science teacher has a domestic science class 
that meets at the social settlement house. 
The various sections have separate meetings 
in the intervals between the regular Branch 
meetings, most of them meeting at least as 
frequently as every two weeks. 


The Grand Forks Branch of North 
Dakota proved the possibility of' finding both 
entertainment and instruction close about 
us when Mr. Franz Rickaby of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota gave an account of 
a walking trip from St. Charlevoix, Michi- 
gan, to University, North Dakota, on which 
he paid his way by providing entertainment 
with his instrument. The wandering minstrel 
of the present day, provided he has eyes 
to see, can report a far more interesting and 
fascinating world than his predecessor of 
a by-gone age. 


The California Branch writes as follows: 
“We recall that a big debate in the Senate 
was once forced when a senator in vexation 
of spirit said, ‘What interest has South 
Carolina in a Canal in Ohio?’ We out 
here want to be looked upon as having a 
forward vision. ‘California has an abiding 
interest in a Club House in Washington’ shall 
be our slogan! 

Our very finest program this year was a 
lecture by Hugh Walpole on his experience 
in Russia. We should like to have that 
type of program frequently, when so much 
noted talent reaches our coast; but as 
Ibanez, Maeterlinck and Yeats have spoken 
under other managements, our members had 
other opportunities of hearing these geniuses, 
and our funds do not admit of such a pro- 
gram except as an annual or semi-annual 
caviar. 

After a recent meeting at which Miss 
Helen Taft spoke on a Crisis in Education 
the Club supported a resolution to urge 
adequate salaries for our local teachers, 
so that the buying power of one’s salary 
should be reinstated to the value of 1914.” 


One of the most delightful meetings of 
the Elmira Branch was a thimble and 
bridge party held at Elmira College with 
about two hundred and fifty in attendance. 

In the Auditorium where the “thimbles” 
were in evidence, a very pleasing musical 
and literary program was enjoyed. One of 
the most interesting features of this pro- 
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gram was the appearance of the Willys- 
Morrow Glee Club. The Club is made up 
of men who are employed in the Willys- 
Morrow factory; they came directly from 
their work to the College. Their selections 
were splendidly rendered and they were 
heartily encored. 

The proceeds from the party were more 
than enough to pay the share of the Elmira 
Branch in the purchase of the $300 desk 
planned for the new A, C. A. home in 
Washington. The New York City branch of 
the Elmira College Club is raising the 
remainder of the money required. A desk 
for the reception hall was decided upon as 
Elmira’s gift to the Washington home, after 
Miss Lamont took over the furnishing of 
the Elmira room in memory of her mother. 


The work of the Oregon Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae has been 
extremely successful this year in every di- 
rection. 

A large increase in the membership has 
helped toward this end and has also increased 
its weight and influence in the community. 
An active and efficient membership committee 
began its work in the summer and through 
its efforts has brought the membership up 
to 300. In fact the Association has outgrown 
its quarters and it became necessary to obtain 
a spacious downstairs room from the Uni- 
versity Club. There, once a month, a lunch- 
eon is served and afterwards a programme 
is given. Sometimes this consists of a play 
written by one of the members, a forum 
on educational or social subjects, or an 
address by a speaker of importance. In 
February the meeting took the form of a 
“jinks” at which every one, even the most 
staid, unbent. One of the most pleasant 
gatherings of the year was a tea given for 
Dr. Ida Smedley McLean who brought us 
a most interesting message from the Asso- 
ciation of English College Women. 

The work of this branch of the Asso- 
ciation, as formerly has been mainly carried 
on through the medium of committees. The 
most active of these have been the Educa- 


tional and Americanization Committees which 
are doing much splendid work. The Educa- 
tional Committee has taken up such sub- 
jects as vocational training, equal pay and 
equal training of grade teachers, the junior 
college plan and physical training in the 
schools. At present it is devoting all of its 
energies towards the passage of a mill tax 
bill without which our State University 
and State College will be hampered in their 


_excellent educational programmes. 


The Americanization work has been found 
to be intensely interesting and productive 
of surprisingly good results. From a small 
beginning, several large classes have been 
formed and there are requests for others. 
Representatives of this branch of A. C. A. 
have been sent to every session of the 
naturalization court and have volunteered 
as teachers for the aliens applying for 
citizenship. 

These committees have also cooperated 
with the Parent-Teacher Association and 
social service agencies in the various districts. 

The Association has supplied teams in all 
drives and helped the Red Cross in its 
sale of Christmas seals. In fact it has tried 
to enter into all the larger community in- 
terests and to provide the means through 
which the college woman may best exercise 
her influence and lend aid and encouragement 
to all movements for civic betterment. 


The Eugene Chapter feels much like 
celebrating vigorously, for our debt of $500, 
which we have been carrying for more than 
three years, is all paid and with a goodly 
sum still left in the treasury. The Chapter 
pledged this amount for the Woman’s Build- 
ing at the State University when the cam- 
paign for funds was first started. The final 
payment has been made possible by the con- 
cert of Jaques Thibaud, the French violinist, 
which was given under the auspices of the 
school of music at the University and A.C. 
A., through the fine courtesy of the Ellison- 
White Chautauqua people. The concert 
itself was all we had hoped for and much 
more. 
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The members of the Chapter have also 
pledged their help in the state survey, which 
the Legislature asked the University to 
make to discover the extent of dependency, 
delinquency and defectiveness for the pur- 
pose of determining a proper basis for 
future legislation. Dr. Chester L. Carlisle, 
assistant surgeon in the United States Public 
Health Service, is directing the survey, which 
is the first state survey of its kind to be 
made in the country. 

Five scholarship loans to students in the 
University have been made by the Chapter. 
These loans are made to the students without 
interest. The first loans made have been 
paid back this year, so that the loan fund 
is much more flourishing than it has ever 
been before. 


The Des Moines Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae is anticipating 
many pleasant events during the meeting of 
the Biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which meets in Des Moines, 
June 16-23. 

At this time the A. C. A. will be hostess 
to the overseas unit of one hundred girls, 
who during the recent war were sent 
across by the Federation. This includes 
housing and entertainment every day. In 
addition to this a tea will be given June 18, 
for all visiting college women. 

Not only is the A. C. A. helping to 
entertain, but some of its members are on 
the credentials committee, while others have 
complete charge of the issuing of the local 
tickets during the convention. 


The first state meeting of the Kansas 
A. C. A. was held last month in Topeka. 
Members of the Lawrence, Topeka and 
Wichita branches were present. The state 
president, Mrs. C. W. Smith, presided. In 
her address she spoke of the past work 
of the branches and the possibility of future 


service. Mrs. Silas Porter, of the Topeka 
branch, spoke of the work of that group in 
the milk campaign and A. C. A.’s share in 
the child welfare work. Mrs. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Wichita branch told of their 
organization last February. They have had 
six meetings and have sixty-six members. 
They are planning to bring some good 
lecturers to Wichita and are talking of 
club rooms with a tea room attached. Miss 
Margaret Linn, of Lawrence, told of the 
presentation of the Ibsen plays last winter 
by the branch. They are also talking of 
having club rooms. Miss Alice Winston, 
former State president, spoke of the form- 
ing of new branches. Judge Huggins, of 
the industrial court was a guest of the 
A. C. A. and told of some of his interesting 
experiences as a judge in this court. 


The Vocational Committee of the Boston 
Branch has throughout the year had under 
consideration the establishment of a Vo- 
cational Information Service in Boston. 
Under the direction of this committee a 
conference on this subject was arranged at 
which the principal speakers were Miss 
Emma P. Hirth, Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Information in New York, 
and Miss Eva Mooar, head of the Rad- 
cliffe Appointment Bureau. In collaboration 
with committees from three or four other 
associations which are interested in the pro- 
ject, this Committee is addressing a mem- 
orandum to the Boston Public Library ex- 
plaining the need of a vocational library, 
and has reason to expect that the idea will 
receive favorable consideration. 


A committee of the Central Illinois 
Branch has been taking charge of the 
giving of shower baths in one of the public 
schools, the number of children taking the 
baths being about 40 each week. Next year 
it is hoped to extend this to the other 
schools in town. 








